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is not to be worked out in detail, and to lead to a
reconstitution of all the particular relations of
society. And to say that the latter is indifferent and
the former essential, is like speaking of an 'Invisible
Church/ in which all religious men are united, while
remaining content that all the branches of the visible
Church should be at war with each other. At the
same time, it was something that even the idea of
such a universal community should be set forth as
truth. It was something to direct the thoughts of
men to a great idea, although the form it took
was unpractical, and even impracticable. If it- did
nothing else, it at least set aside all lower aims as
unsatisfactory, and prepared the language in which
the universal conceptions of Christianity could be
expressed.

And this leads me to say, in conclusion, that the
Stoic philosophy was in its very essence a movement
of transition, a connecting link between two stages of
moral progress. It was primarily the negation of a
past phase of life; and it would have been barren,
if it had not pointed forwards to something more
positive than itself. What it really showed was, not
that men could realise a moral life in themselves
without any effective social bonds to unite them to
each other, but that the old bonds of society, the
bonds of race and nation, had ceased to be effective,
and that the only possibility of their renewal lay in